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FOREIGN  NEWS  ON  CITRUS  FRUIT 


The  Citrus  Industry  in  Brazil 

Summary:  Orange  and  grapefruit  exports  from  Brazil  are  rapidly 
increasing.    Modest  amounts  of  mandarins  are  shipped  but  lemons  and  limes 
are  unimportant.    Exports  of  oranges  increased  from  561,000  boxes  in  1928 
to  2,554,000  in  1933  and  about  the  same  amount  has  been  exported  in  1934. 
Grapefruit  exports  increased  from  lass  then  500  boxes  in  1930  to  25,000 
in  1934.    Since  the  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  Europe,  particularly  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  compete  directly  with  the  United  States  summer  orange 
and  grapefruit  exports,  which  are  made  from  May.  to  November. 

There  are  roughly  105,000  acres  planted  to  oranges  in  Brazil.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  17,800,000  trees  are  in  bearing.    Froduction  is  placed 
at  around  11,500,000  boxes.    On  the  b~sis  of  acreage  the  Brazilian  indus- 
try is  about  one— seventh  as  important  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  new  plantings  are  being  made  at  a  rapid  rate.  There 
are  no  figures  available  on  grapefruit  or  tangerine  plantings. 

Potentially  Brazil  probably  has  more  land  suitable  for  citrus  than 
any  other  country,  and  production  costs  are  among  the  lov^est  prevailing 
anywhere .    The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  good  and  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  adopting  American  production  and  marketing  technique.    At  the 
present  time  the  export  industry  largely  centers  in  the  states  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Sao  P~ulo  but  a  number  of  other  states  are  also  citrus  pro- 
ducers.    The  large  non-bearing  acreage  and  the  rapid  rate  of  planting 
indicate  that  a  sharp  increase  in  production  may  be  expected  in  oranges 
and  grapefruit  in  the  next  decade. 

Area  and  tree  numbers:    No  accurate  information  is  available  on  the 
citrus  plantings  in  Brazil  but,  according  to  unofficial  reports  in  1931, 
it  amounted  to  around  105,000  acres  for  oranges  on  which  17,820,000  trees 
were  planted,  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  bearing.    About  44.1  per  cent 
of  the  area  is  in  Sao  Paulo,  29.8  per  cent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  8.6  per 
cent  in  Minas  Geraes,  5.9  per  cent  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  2.3  per  cent 
in  both  Espirito  S^.nto  and  Buhia,  and  7.0  per  cent  in  all  others. 
(See  table  on  page  6) 

Trees  are  roughly  cstimatod  at  17,820,000  of  which  7,750,000  are  in 
S.-...0  Paulo  and  5,000,000  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.    The  remainder  of  the  troes 
arc  divided  among  the  other  states  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  the 
acreage.    Non-bearing  plantings  are  heavy  in  Sao  Paulo,  in  which  state 
commercial  plantings  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale  in  recent  years. 

Production:     The  heaviest  production  takes  place  in  the  state  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  about  4,600,000  boxes  out  of  the  total  of 
11,635,000  estimated  for  1931  were  grown.    This  v/as  eqUv'l  to  about  39.5 
per  cent  of  the  total.     In  the  same  year,  Sao  Paulo  was  credited  with 
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21.5  per  cent,  Minas  Geraes  12.9  per  cent,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  8.6  per  cent,, 
and  all  others  17.5  per  cent. 

Iii  1931,  the  p.  rtion  of  the  crop  fit  for  commercial  purposes  was 
placed  at  60  per  cent  of  the   total  production,  or  7,000,000  boxes.  This 
"  reduction  was  applied  to  the  total  crop  of  all  the  states  to  arrive  at 
the  commercial  crop  so  the  proportion  supplied  "by  each  is  as  given  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

Varieties;    As  in  most  countries,  a  great  many  varieties  of  oranges 
are  grown  in  Brazil.     Certain  varieties,  however,  are  outstanding.  These 
are  the  "Pera"  (pear)  and  the  Washington  Navel  orange  grown  in  Sao  Paulo, 
the  stock  -of  which  was  importedfromCalif  ornia.     These  two  are  the  princi- 
pal export  varieties.    The  true  "Bahia"  and  another  variety  named  "Selecta 
are  both  of  excellent  eating  quality  but  neither  ship  well  so  they  are 
mostly  consumed  locally.     Tangerines  are  also  grown,  apparently,  for  the- 
mes t  part  in  Sao  Paulo'.      Seville  bitter  oranges  are  grown  but  chiefly 
for  root  stock.    Some  of  the  fruit  is  used  in  cooking  and  for  preserves. 
No  information  is  available  on  the  grapefruit  varieties  grown  but  since 
this  is  a  recent  introduction,  plantings  probably  consist  largely  of 
Marsh,  Walters  and  Duncan. 

Of  interest  to  Americans  is  the  fact  that  the  "Bahia  Navel"  variet 
from  the  state  of  Bahia  is  the  parent  of  the  California  Navel  orange  which 
is  called  Bahia  Navel  or  Washington  Navel.      A  table  on  page  8  gives  in 
summary  form  the  salient  points  concerning  the  chief  varieties  mentioned 
here.     The  Valencia  type  orange  is  not  grown  to  any  extent.    Navel  oranges 
arc  packed  from  80  to  226  to  the  box,  the  bulk  ranging  from  96  to  150. 
The  Pera  is  a  smaller  orange  and  is  packed  about  112  to  324  to  the  box, 
mostly  150  to  252  to  the  box.   (See  table  on  page  7) 

Exports:    Although  there  were  some  exports  of  oranges  and  tangerines 
from  Brazil  as  early  as  1913,  exports  have  only  been  important  in  the  last 
decade  but  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  five  years  that  they  have  'offered 
serious  competition  to  other  orange  exporting  countries.    About  the  equi- 
valent of  2,000  standard  boxes  of  oranges  were  exported  from  Brazil  in 
1913,  and  it  was  not  until  1922  that  they  exceeded  100,000  boxes.  From 
1922  on  there  was  a  gradual  upward  trend  until  1929  when  the  total  ex- 
ports were  943,000  boxes.     There  was  a  slight  recession  in  1930  but  a  big 
increase  occurred  in  1931  to  raise  the  total  to  2,054,000  boxes.     The  peak 
yoar  was  1933  .when  2,554,000  boxes  cleared  for  export. 

The  most  important  ports  of  export  are  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos. 
In  the  last  five  years  the  former  has  handled  about  63.5  per  cent  of  the 
exports,  the  latter  36.3  per  cent,  and  all  other  ports  .2  per  cent.  Orange! 
from  Sao  Paulo  are  usually  exported  through  the  port  of  Santos  during  the 
period  April  to  September,  the  peak  months  being  May  and  June.    At  present 
about  two-fifths  of  the  experts  are  Navels,  one-fifth  Peras  and  the 
balance  mandarins    and  miscellaneous  varieties.    Exports  from  the  state 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  through  the  port  of  the  same  name  extend  from  June  to 
December  and  reach  a  peak  usually  in  September.     The  Pera  is  the  most 
important  variety  exported  from  this  state. 

From  1913  to  1928  the  principal  markets  for  Brazilian  oranges  were 
in  South  America —Argentina  and  Uruguay.    Exports  to  these  countries 
were  packed  in  all  manner  of  containers  or  in  bulk.    No  effort  was  made 
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to  stand,  rdize  packages  cr  packing.    The  proximity  of  the  River  Plate 
countries  to  this  source  of  supply  placed  Brazil  in  an  advantageous 
position.     In  addition,  prices  were  low  and  no  refrigeration  was  re- 
quired.    It  was  net  possible  to  readily  enter  the  European  market  as 
no  refrigerated  service  was  available. 

Nevertheless,  in  1925  and  1926,  experimental  shipments  were  made 
to  the  United  Kimgdon  and  Germany..    Those  shipments  which  arrived  in 
good  condition  aroused  the  interest  of  the  dealers,  chiefly  because  of 
the  low  price  and  the  high  intrinsic  quality  of  the  fruit.  Additional 
experimental  shipments  were  made  and  in.  1927  and  1928  attempts  were  made 
to  place  large  quantities  cn  the  European  marknts.    However,  the  fruit 
failed  to  create  a  steady  demand  among  dealers  since  the  fruit  was  poorly 
selected,  graded,  sized  and  packed  and  failed  to  keep  well.     In  spite  of 
losses,  steps  were  soon  taken  by  exporters  and  growers,  aided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  develop  a  better  product.    Liodorn  packing  houses 
were  erected  -and  improvements  were  made  in  growing  and  harvesting  prac- 
tices.- 

There  was  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  pack.  Exports 
to  Europe  mounted  from  137,000  boxes-  in  1927  to  1,934,000  boxes  in  1933 
and  about  the  same  amount  is  said  to  imve  gone  forward  in  1934.  Exports 
to  Europe  were  stimulated  by  the  adoption  of  trade  barriers  in  Uruguay  and 
Argentina'.    Uruguay  raised  the  import  duty  on  oranges  from  34  per  cent 
to  84  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  1926.    Argentina  adopted  higher  duties  and 
other  restrictions  in  1931.     Trade  with  Uruguay  has  practically  ceased 
but  there  has  been  some  increase  in  exports  to  Argentina  but  not  as  much 
as  there  would  have  been  had  the  market  been  left  open. 

In  the  1' st  year  that  complete  figures  on  exports  are  available, 
1933,  the  total  'shipments  reached  2,554,000  boxes  of  which  66.1  per  cent 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  7.0  per  cent  to  the  Netherlands,  3.9  per  cent 
to  other  European  countries,  including  Germany,  France  and  Belgium,  22.5 
per  cent  to  Argentina  and  0.5  per  cent  to  all  other  countries.     (See  table 
on  page  9) 

Snail  quantities  of  mandnrins    have  been  exported  from  Brazil  for 
the  last  twenty  years.     In  the  5-year  period,  1913  to  1918,  exports 
averaged  600  boxes  of  400  oranges  each.     This  is  about  equal  to  a  standard 
70-lb  box.    From  1919  to  1927  the  movement  was  negligible  but  it  reached 
920  boxes  in  1929.    Since  that  time  the  movement  has  been  considerably 
larger  but  not  nearly  as  important  as  oranges.     The  peak  year  was  1931 
when  35,000  boxes  were  shipped.    With  the  exception  of  small  quantities 
taken  by  argentine  the  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  Europe,  particularly  the 
United  Kingdom.    Practically  all  of  the  exports  clear  from  the  port  of 
Santos.     (See  table  on  page  10) 

Exports  of  grapefruit  have  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  five  years 
or  from  less  than  500  boxes  in  1930  to  25,000  boxes  in  1934.     Only  small 
quantities  of  this  fruit  arc  said  to  be  consumed  in  Brazil,  therefore 
exports  urobably  are  fairly  close  to  the  size  of  the  commercial  crop. 
The  principal  outlet  is  the  United  Kingdom.    Exports  are  made  both  from 
Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro;  in  1933,  they  were  about  equally  divided 
between  the*  two  ports. 
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Cultural ,;Practlcoaj  Citrus  fruit  is  grown  in  Braz.il  without  irri- 
gation. .  The  number  of  trees  per  acre  varies*     In  the  older  groves  the 
trees  are  closely  planted,  comonly  f ron  10  foot  to  16  feet  apart,  In 
the  youngqr  groves  the  trees  are  spaced  fror.i  16  to  26  feet  apart.     On  an 
average,,  there  are  about  160  trees  per  acre.     The  young  trees  for  plant- 
ing^ chiefly  bought  fror.i  commercial  nurseries  but  manv  growers  produce 
their  own  trees  for  planting.     The  use  of  organic  or  chemical  fertilizers 
on  citrus, trees  in  Brazil  is  not  common.    However,  in  the  Strte  of  Sao 
Rule,  these  fertilizers  are  now  being  used  to  sone  extent  despite  the 
high  cost  of  chemical  fertilizers.    Fumigation  is  also  rarely  practised 
but  recently  sone  practical  demonstrations  with  the  use  of  cyanide  gas 
have  been  conducted  but  is  generally  considered  impractical  because  of 
excessive. hunidity.    Spraying  for  the  control  of  fungus  diseases  and 
ii  sects  is  nore  cor.mon.ly  practiced.     Close  planting  is  responsible  for 
much  fungus  infection  and  is,  leading  to  the  extinction  of  many  groves. 

Mxr^eti^  ae^o^:;-  Quite  different  marketing  methods  are  practiced 
as  compared  with  those  used,  in  the  United  States.     Oranges  are  ustiaUy 
sold  on  the  trees  to  be  picked  and  packed  by  the  buyers?    Only  a  few 

honsorS-P1f '  P^k'  3011  thCir  07711  fruit«     TiiGre  ^e  ^onl  80  packing 

houses  in  Brazil,  of  which, .only  three  are  cooperatives,  one  in  Sao  P.ulo 
one  m  the  Federal. District  and  one  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  ' 
Tne.e  are  no  cooperative  marketing  associations.     There  are  32  private 

n    hens  'teCofaSe  *  th°  °f  ^  ^  o/Zn 

"thP  qt!      I  o    ni°  a°  Janeir°  Gnd  in  the  ^eral  District,  and  15  in 
cilusi"^    pTPaUp°-   .V933'  there  ™re  55  ^Port  firms  handling 
hot  -      So  l4^V?         Janeiro,  19  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  13  operating  in 
Doth.     The  largest  quantity  exported  by  any  one  firm  was  260,366  boxes. 

Government  Aid:    The  Brazilian  Government  is  actively  eneaeed  in 

ZTilZJt  l^  t         108  S1YG  tcchnical  r^nce  to  growers  and  packers 
Ynluablfn'i^  ?Vm?>  »™^>  ^  transportation  of  the  Lit. 
in  effP^t      IT  Qre  ;frded  Rt  fruit  ^ ho'.7 s .    Detailed  regulations  are 
cusSns  t.f  rPnin?         Sradine  Qnd  e^°^ing  of  fruit.  Preferential 
Zt  indusSv     n    13  QCf  rdf  t0  inPOTts  °f  P^Per  and  machinery  used  by 
Go^ernnerf^.i       °T ±S  pM'     °n  the  contrary ,  the  Federal 
ported.  "         01  200  rGiS  (    ^    ]  °n  each  box  °f  0TOn^s  ex- 

Unitol  HSfi         v°S!  25  pickinS»  Packing,  exporting  and  selling  in  the 
about  4 3*    3  r°Ut  e3*°°  pCr  b0X'  Eluding  the  British  tariff  of 
20  to  25*bLo  °°X,  Upri1  t0  Member  inclusive).    Pickers  who  average 
daily  v  J      Lr      7  ^  *°  P^rs  earn  about  the  sane 

or  box-wood  wfiohSGrS         f°teaen  reCGiV°  #35  t0  $4°  P6r  n01ltil-  cost 

box  "  o?  l  ?r0dUCGd  ln  BrQZil  iS  Slichtly  lw3S  tto  20^  P^ 
RioV  w        Prcructlon  Por  troe  is  only  about  8/  to  16^  per  year  in 

Sao  p°Jo      ?h°-  °  Planting  iS  Cl0S°'  Qnd  fron  2^  to  50/  Per  tree  in 

but  these*co^s  "  "VDrQCtiCally  n°  °Ut1^  ^.spraying  ancl  fertilization 
'    t    a  i  r i  L  f  ■  beCorilne  nore  necessary.    Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments as  well  as  private  companies  are  promoting  the  use  of  sprays. 

allowed^o^r^t^lf^111  PriC°S'  lQnd  that  has  bcen  beared  and 

n  ;     !    f1  my  be  b°^bt  f0r  ®12  t0  $15  Pe**  acre.  Scrub 

land  can  be  cleared  at  a  cost  of  $20  to  £>25  per  acre.     In  general,  the 
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soils  are  deep  and  tortile*  In  3lo  de  Janeiro,  trees  rre  usually  planted 
on  ridges  to  facilitate  drainage i 

There  is  no  agricultural  tank  for  financing  growers  or  exporters. 
Commercial  banks  charge  10%  to  18$  on  agricultural  loans*    More  commonly 
growers  are  financed  by  exporters'  who  obtain  their  funds  fron  sales 
firms  abroad. 

Because  of  the  riethod  of  sale,  there  is  little  connection  between 
prices  to  growers  and  prices  in  England.     In  Sao  Paulo,  where  so  nuch 
of  the  fruit  must  be  culled,  prices  to . growers  in  1933  ranged  fron  40^ 
to  65/  per  box,  while  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  prices  ranged  up  to  80^'  per 
box.    Production  per  tree  varies  widely.    The  average  of  exportable  fruit 
in  one  of  the  Navel  orange  districts  is  scarcely  one  half  box  per  tree. 
A  good  12-year  old  tree  nay  bear  6  to  8  boxes,  of  which  half  are  ex- 
portable. 

Shippers'  returns  are  profoundly  affected  by  the  complex  system, 
of  exchange  control.    During  1933,  no  exporter  was  given  a  pornit  to 
export  until  he  hrd  sold  or  collected  fron  the  bank  appro ximately  75c' 
for  each  box  he  wished  to  export.     One-r third  of  this  T7as  converted  at 
the  official  rate,  and  trrc-thirds  at  the  "grey  rate,"  which  is  a  kind 
of  preferred  official  rate.     If  the  exporter  netted  more  than  this 
amount  per  box,,  he  night  receive  a  further  amount  varying  with  the  rate 
of  exchange.     Owing  to  heavy  losses  in  1933,  exporters  were  compelled 
to  sell  exchange  to  the  bank  for  only  about  50^  instead  of  75p  per  bcx, 
and  thoy  were  required  to  submit  account  sales  at  the  end  of  the  season 
as  evidence  that  no  "bootleg"  exchange  was  used. 
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BRAZIL:    estimated  acreage  in  oranges  and.  number . of 
trees,  1928  and' 1931 . 


'■ 

:"•  1928 

![■■■" 

1931  if 

States 

■  

  .  

.     „     r,.,.    „_  ...         .       —  M.  

No  .trees 

  ■  ■   

Area  : 



Bearing 

:Non -hearing 



:  Total  : 

 _              _  T.„ 

Area 

:  "  1,000 

■  Acres  : 

lj.000 

'  .    4;>  0.00. 

1 , 000  : 



Acres 

C.entral  Group  1 

Sao  Paulo  s/-  , 

7,236 

44,668  : 

2 , 500 

5,250  ... 

7,750 

46,455 

Rio  de  Janeiro^/ 

:  4,600 

.28,400  : 

4,500 

:  ,  40Q 

5,000 

31,382 

Minas  Geraes '  4. 

1,465 

9,000  : 

1,465  . 

:        '  35 

;1  ,500 

9 , 049 

■Mat to  Grosso  5/. 

:  145 

890  : 

150 

if         — . .  i 

:  '  150 

889 

Southern  Group 

Parana  s/~ 

7/  : 

250 

250 

1,235 

Santa  Catharina-7 

11 

2/'  ' 

110 

:  40 

150 

;    681 1 

Rio  Grande  do 

'.  "    Sul  6/ 

1 ,  Q00 

•  6,200  : 

1,000 

:   '  .     500  . 

:  1,500 

6,177 

Northern  Group 

Espirito  Santo^/ 

:    '  :  400 

2,500  : 

400 

:.  400 

:  2,471 

Bahia    5/  ■ 

■  ■    "  400 

2,500  .: 

!•-■  400 

:  400, 

2,471 

Pernam.hu  co  8/ 

:  25 

150:  : 

.    .  25G 

:  250 

1 , 544 

Maranhao :':  9/ 

7/ 

7/-  j  : 

70 

:  .  70 

:  277 

All  others 

200 

1,200;  : 

v.  .    ,  400 

r  400 

2,471 

Total 

15,471 

95,500 

1:1 , 635 

:.     ,6,225  ' 

17,820 

105,202 

Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
l/  From  Institute  de  Expanao  Commercial,  1930. 

2/  Consular  report  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  E.  Victor  St-^eh,  Clerk,  and 
Samuel  T.  Loe,  Consul  General,  1931,  No.  84,105. 

3/  Northwest  portion  subtropical,  balance  tropical. 

4/  Northeast  portion  subtropical,  balance  tropical. 

5/  Southern  portion  subtropical,  balance  tropical 

6_/  Temperate. 

7/  Not  available. 

Of  Subtropical. 

9/  Tropical. 
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BRAZIL:    Estimated  production  of  oranges  by  states, 
1931. 


States 

:  Total 

:  Commercial 

Total 

Commercial 

:10C0  'Oranges  1000 '  Oranges  1000  Boxes 

1CC0  Boxes 

Central  Group 

Sao  Paulo  ; 

500  ,.-000 

:      300,000  • 

:2,500 

:  1,500 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

920,000 

:  55.2,000 

.4,600 

:  2,760 

Kinas  Geraes 

300,000 

:  130,000 

-.1,500 

:•  900 

Motto  Grosso 

30,:000 

:  18,000 

:  150 

:         .  90 

Southern  Group 

Parana 

.  50*000 

30,000 

:       :  £50 

:  150 

Santa  Catharino 

22,000 

:  14,000 

:  110 

:  70 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

200,000  : 

12;0 , 000 

1,000 

:  600 

Northern  Group 

Espirito  Santo  : 

80, GOO 

:  48,000 

:  400 

:  240 

Bahia         •  : 

80,;000 

4.8,000 

400 

Pcrnambuco  : 

50,000 

30 , 000 

j.       :    250  . 

:  .  150 

Maranhao  : 

15 ,000 

■9 , 000 

:             75  , 

:  45 

All  others  : 

80 ,000 

48,000 

400 

:  240 

Total  '  : 

2,327,000  : 

1,397,000 

11,635 

:  6j985 

Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Survice  from  a  consular  report  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  by  E.  Victor  Saodeh,  Clcrk:,  and  Samuel  T.  Lee,  Consul  Gener- 
al, 1931,  No^.  84105.     Converted  at  200  oranges  to  the  box. 


BRAZIL:    Sizes  of  oranges  exported 


Count  per 

:  1/  From 

Sao  Paul 

.0  :  1930 

2/  From  Rio  de  Janeiro 

box 

:  Navels 

.feras 

Mostly  Peras 

:  Bcxes 

Porcont 

.  Boxes 

Porcont 

Boxes  : 

Percent 

80 

:  10,954" 

6.8 

)■!-■: 

96 

:  16,888 

10.5 

) 

100 

23,342 

14.5 

)    122  • 

9.5 

112 

|.  20,207 

12.5 

) 

126 

:  29,440 

18.3 

3 , 194 

8.5  ; 

) 

150 

:'  25,352 

15.7 

4,746 

12.7  : 

157 

12.2 

176 

:  11,603 

7.2  . 

5,030 

13.5 

194 

15.1 

200 

:  11,129 

6.9 

6,048 

16.2 

210 

16.3 

216 

:  6,849 

4.2 

1,552 

:  4.2 

:  184 

14.3 

226 

:  5,354 

3.3 

•  4 , 643 

12.4 

252 

.  7,206 

19.3 

:  172 

13.4 

288 

•  2,156 

5.8 

:  125 

9.7 

324 

.  2,812 

7.5 

Others 

9.5 

Total 

il61,T28~~ 

"lOO.o"  ~ 

3~7~~387~ 

;  100T0 

:"  1,286  ' 

""iooVo" 

Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultura  l  Service  from  I.Ianual  de  Citriculturc 
by  Ed.  Navarro  de  Andradc. 

l/  -iverage  count  per  box:  Navels  134,  peras  213. 
£/  Average  count  about  210. 


-  8"- 


BHAZIL :    Principal  Varieties  of  oranges  grown 


Varieties  and 
where  grown : 


Fera 

States  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo  ,  chiefly. 

Bahia  (Original) 
(Novel)  ,' 
States  of  Bahio  and 
Sab  Paulo  ,  chiefly 

Bahia  (Washington 

Navel,  Calif.  )• 
State  of  Sao  Paulo 

Selecta 

States  of  Rio"  de; 

Janeiro  and  Federal 
District,  chiefly 

Laranja  da  Terra 
(Seville  bitter) 

Widely  used  for 
root  stock 


Pi  eking 
period 


May  -  Dec. 


June  -  Sept 


June  -  Sept 


April- July 


Ta  ngerino 
(Mandarin ) 

Stjtes  of  Sao  Paulo 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Minas  Geraes, 
chiefly 


Compiled  by  the  Fcrei 
84105,  Rio  de  Janei 


June -Aug. 


June 


Aug , 


Quality 


Fairly 
good 


Excellent 


Good 


Good 


For  pre- 
serving 


Good 


Description 


Pear-shaped  ;medium 
size  and  medium 
rind;  seedy  al- 
though some  strains 
almost  seedless 

Large;  thick  rind; 
seedless;  fine 
aroma 


Large;  thin  to 
medium  rind;  prac- 
tically seedless 

Medium  size;  red- 
dish, medium,  thick 
peel 


Medium  size;  thin 
peel 


Small,  size;  thin 
peel  . 


gn  Agricultural  Service  Division  from  Consular  report 
ro,  1931.*  .  . 


Characteristics 


Long  keeping  and 
good  shipping 
orange;  best  for 
export 


Poor  keeping. and 
shipping  orange; 
chiefly  consumed 
locally 


Fairly  good  shippei 
second  best  for 
export 

Poor  keeping  and 
shipping  orange; 
mostly  consumed 
local  ly 


Fairly  good  shipp- 
ing orange;  used 
some  for  cooking 
and  marmalade 


Fa  ir  keeping  and 
shipping  orange; 
small  quantities 
exported 


BRAZIL:     Orange  exports  by  ports,  1913  to  1933 


Year  l/ 


1913 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934  4/ 
1935 
1936 


Compiled 
84105, 


Rio  de 
Janeiro 


Boxes 

:  855 

58 
1,902 
16,243 
51,129 
38,645 
93,466 
72,422 
119,993 
268,687 
263,746 
342,932 
149,756 
319,629 
436,437 
677,536 
611,853 
1,286,456 
1,279,166 
1,412,000 


Santos 


Santa  Anna 
de 

Livra&ento 


Others 


:  Boxes  • 

Boxes  J 

£50-n-fc?b  • 

r\n~\  1  h T*s  • 

Dolla  rs 

:           60 : 

4oo : 

•  •  •  6  : 

3  .03 

zz.  r\r\  . 

:         ooo : 

620 : 

1  ; 

1.61 

:  3,307: 

Q     1  QQ  . 
C  ,  J-OO  . 

7  ^Q7 

-19  • 

2.57 

:  1,197: 

1      <~z  (~\  A  ■ 

1,3U4  : 

RAP  . 

19  586- 

■  60  : 

3.06 

:  7,974: 

o ,  uo^  : 

O  ,  I  OJ.  , 

190 

2.68 

:  6,^04 

1    21  1 

ao  1  42 

*XC_>  ^  X  art-' 

166 

.  3.45 

669 

911 

99 ,847 

:  352 

.  3.53 

10,762 

2,998 

1,106 

,  87,288 

:  206 

.  2.36 

:  10,564 

30,541 

.  16,840 

:  177,938 

:  312 

:  1.75 

:  10,784 

17,207 

;  34,005 

.  330,683 

:  578 

:  1.75 

:  13,780 

28,925 

:  58,891 

:  365,342 

:  627 

:  1.72 

:  676 

50 , 689 

12,059 

:  406,356 

:  716 

:  1.76 

:  12,331 

30,864 

:  17,480 

:  210,431 

:  566 

:  2.69 

:     43 , 239 

H 

4,867 

:  367,735 

:  700 

:  1.90 

:  119,227 

5,242 

:  560,906 

:  1,199 

:  2.14 

:  261,706 

4,109 

:  943,351 

:  1,808 

:  1.92 

:  195,409 

4,945 

:  812,207 

:  1,722 

:  2.12 

:  767,394 

452 

2,054,302 

:  3,343 

:  1,62 

:  649,759 

:H 

1 , 213 

0,930,138 

:  2,861 

:  1.48 

0,135,000 

:3/ 

7,000 

£,554,000 

£,500,000 

Total 


uantity 


Value 


1,000 


Value 
per  box  2/ 


by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division  from  Consular  report 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1931,  and  from  Manual  de Citri culture ,  by  Ed  Navarro 
de  Andrade,  1933.     Calculated  1913-1926  in  boxes  of  200  fruits, 
l/  1914  not  available. 

2/  Converted  at  average  rate  for  the  year. 
3_/  Includes  all  other  ports. 
4/  Approximate . 


-  10  r 


BRAZIL:     Orange  exports  by  countries  of  destination,  average  1913  to  1928  ; 

1925  to  1929  and  annual  1930  to  1934 


Country 


:Average 
:i913-28 


1,000 

boxes- 


1/ 


United  Kingdom  

Germany  »......,,..: 

France  ; 

Netherlands  =....: 

Belgium  ,  : 

Argentina  91 

Uruguay  :  13 

United  States   :  1 

Others   :  \J 

Total   :"~110 


.average 
1925-29 


1,000 

boxes_ 

127 
29 

1/ 
18 
5 

295 
25 

1/ 

5 


504 


1930 

1,000 
boxes 

532 
12 

1/ 
27 

1 

228 

Hi. 

12 


812 


Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  fro: 
^  Janeiro,  1931,  and  Manual  de  citr  iculture  by  Ed 
1/  Not  available,  but  either  small  or  none.  £/ 


1931 


1,000 
boxes 

1,721 
36 
4 
54 
11 
221 

H, 

7 


2  j  054 


1932 


1,000 

boxes 

1,456 
14 

66 
161 

8 
225 


if 


0 


1,930 


1933 


1,000 

boxes_ 

1,688 
25 
46 
180 
29 
574 

t 

12 


2,554 


1934 


1,000 
boxes 

1,80C 


2/2,50C 


1  Consular  Report  84105,  Ri 
Navarro  de  Andrade,  1933. 
Approximate. 


o  ae 


BRAZIL:     Tangerine  and  grapefruit  exports 


Year  l/ 


Average  1913-1918 
1919 
1922 
1927 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1954 
1935 


Tangerines 


Boxes 

608 
325 
76 
205 
921 
.9,120 
34,880 
18,400 
11,680 


Grapefruit 


Boxes 

2A- 

H 
w 

1,600 
14,400 

5,  600 
25,000 


I7         ?oreie11  Agricultural  Service.     1913  to~19  29~  fr^C^WaTT^rT 
■T '  ^neiro;  converted  into  boxes  of  400  pieces  to  the  box.     1930  to 

19^3  irom  the  Fruit  Intelligence  Notes  I. E.G.  Vol.  VIII,  No.  9,   converted  from 

hundredweights  (112  "lbs.     to  hmpq  n-p  7n  vha      u  0+    *  +v,    +  •  " 

I  -u^«;   to  Doxes  01   /u  lbs.    Most  of  the  tangerine  exports  are 

maae  rrom  Santos  but  grapefruit  go  forward  from  both  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1/  No  exports  in  years  omitted. 

2/  Negligible  or  none. 

3/  Loss  than  500  boxes. 

4/  ApproxixiB  te. 


